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while it is presumed, if he be an honest man, he
never makes a promise but he intends otherwise;
and has reasonable, and very probable grounds, for
hoping he shall be enabled so to do.

The merchant, in his turn, except his circum-
stances are very good, is obliged to put off the
Blackwel-hall factor, or the packer, or the clothier,
or whomever he deals with, in proportion ; and thus
promises go round for payment; and those promises
are kept or broken as money comes in, or as disap-
pointments happen; and all this while here is no
breach of honesty or parole, no lying or supposition
of it, among the tradesman, either on one side or
other.

But let us come to the morality of it. To break
a solemn promise is a very bad thing, that is certain;
there is no coming off of it; and here the first fault
might be enlarged upon, viz., of making the promise,
which, say the strict objectors, they should not do.
But the tradesman's answer is this; all those pro-
mises ought to be taken as they are made, namely,
with a contingent dependence upon the circum-
stances of trade, such as promises made them by
others who owe them money, or the supposition of
a week's trade bringing in money by retail, as usual
both of which are liable to fail, or at least to fall
short; and this the person who calls for the money
knows, and takes the promise with those attending
casualties, which, if they fail, he knows the shop-
keeper, or whoever he is, must fail him too.

The case is plain ; if the man had the money in
cash, he need not make a promise or appointment
for a further day; for that promise is no more or
less than a capitulation for a week's forbearance, on
his assurance, that, if possible, he will not fail to pay
Mm at that time. It is objected, that the words, if
possible, should then be mentioned; which would